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PROCLAMATION : 


The greatest crime ever ‘committed by a Chief 
Yavistrate of a free people has been perpetrated 
- ihe President in the promulgation of the Eman- 
tion Proclamation. A few short months ago, Mr. 
Lincoln compared such a document to * the Pope's 
7 and he also said that such 


THs EMANCIPATION 


tions of law set down by the sovereign power, as 
embodied in the RULES OF THE CONSTITUTION, are 
pronounced null and void; and then popular up- 
risings at the polls sweep away the violators with 
every expression of pubhe indignation ? 

The idea that, in our polity, one man can _possi- 
bly have the enormous power, in war or in peace, to 
so change the local institutions of the States of this 


GREAT EMANOIPATION DEMONSTRATION. 
On Monday evening, the great hall ef the Cooper 


Union was crowded to its utmost capacity by an as- 
sembly of colored people from this city, and all the 
region about, for miles, who had been drawn thither 
by the announcement that the great edict of eman- 





cipation was to be honored by a demonstration of 


and the ladies waving their pocket-handkerchiefs for 
some time. When silence had been restored, the 
Rev. Doctor said that it was a great privilege to be 
present on such an occasion, and he felt that it was 
almost useless to attempt to do it justice. Human 
eloquence must fail in attempting to give an ade- 
quate tribute to the event which they had met to 
celebrate. The issue of the edict of Emancipation 


remarkable harmony. It was slow, solemn, and at 
times very plaintive music, and wild and thrilling in 
the highest degree. [ never heard anything like it 
before, and would come all the way ‘here for that 
alone.—Hartford Press. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 1, 1863. 


tlemen, I visited the + Contraband Camp,” situated 
on the northern outskirts of the city, where the ne- 
groes escaping from the South are quartered and 
cared for. As it was the eve of one of the most 
eventful eras in their history, I thought there would 
have been at least a representative of the Tribune 
here, 
We reached the camp at about 7 o'clock, and af- 


sii against the comet” ; 


ICAN, the coeeeding as this contemplates would institute | land as to determine relations that shall exist be- | Music and addresses. was God's own work. It had hardly been accom- To the Editor of the Boston Journal : ter a few moments’ conversation with the Superin- f 

NOBS & Dew i re own raid on a gigantic seale,” These | tween eight millions of whites and four millions of The proceedings were commenced by the band plished through any instrumentality, for at every | The old year has gone to take its place on the} tendent, we were, by him, conducted to a large room ' ct 

x pad oie most forcibly characterize the Procla-}| blacks, is so monstrous that we wonder patriotic men (white and colored) performing “ The Star Span- step, Emancipation had advanced against instrumen- Pe es of history, with its blood-stained record of re-| at one end of the building, where, as we were ex- h 1? fae 

new om. a wi the expected results, so far as the effect | can give it a thought. This is kingly power. This gled Banner,” which was received with tremendous} talities, It was a reluctant step on the part of the lion, its political intrigues, its treacheries, its good cted, there had gathered about 150 negroes of 14 Peet | 

xprensly for a the slave is concerned ; for all intelligent men | old world rulers did when they said, * The State— applause. present Administration. God had conquered a vic- | 4nd its evil; and to-day the New Year takes its h sexes. / | 3 
noi : en stupendous folly as a means of peace- it is me.” This may be Oriental or European, but The Rev. Henry HiguHianp Garnet called| tory over the men who had raised their voice con- lace, with President Lincoln's PROCLAMATION OF The room was made comfortable and cheerful b . ious 

herd e ieration of the slaves, and as a direct invita-| it is not Republican or American. ‘The only power | upon the Rev. T. Raymonp, who offered an earnest | tinuously against the Emancipation policy. It was|REKDOM as a starting point. Really, did [ not| @ fire and lamp properly disf®sed, and I was struc RHE th 

wr od ion tothe perpetration by them of crimes and that the citizen of the United States bows to is the | and appropriate prayer, in which he thanked God | the accomplishment of the Psalm: “ He shall judge dislike to break that typographical edict which gives | with the neat and orderly appearance of the negroes. +a i ' 

f awn ne mow unexampled in the world’s history. It in-| Law of the land. ALL WILL OF CoURSE RANGE | for what had been for the Anglo-Saxon race on this| the poor of the people, he shall save the children of | @ Uniformity in the arrangement of date headings| As soon as we were seated, one of the recognized dd : 

) any other el cape the climax of folly and wickedness. No} THEMSELVES UNDER THE WILL OF THE LAW, are | continent by George Washington, and for what had| the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor.” pana pe bop seine a of — vinwipn . should have sapecsnee prow sent opened ~ ceremonies with a ‘3 ; 
sedan say hereafter, “ If the Adminis-| Jefferson’s great words ; and this law is embodied in | been done for the sons and daughters of Africa by} God bad humbled this nation on account of its pride, | @'scarded the name given in honor of Janus, (that| few remarks and prayer, which was followed by one i 4 Rf 

cay inven. i laa this.” or “ if the war contemplates; the Constination. 80 far as regards the rights of the | Abrabam Lincoln in these latter days. and now we were reduced to “ military necessity,” eager Homa heathen reprobate who looked both | of their characteristic plantation hymns, the air be- ate 

ori x,” the demands of civilization, the most obvious | States, and what is against this law the Courts will! The vast assembly then united in singing the the colored men were called upon to come and help i fd he Quake sp Miyetth t *“ First Month, ie of sunguier ng but exceedingly piain- ; ' if 

the Patents tates of humanity, honor and common honesty,| pronounce null and void. For instance: When the | « Emancipation Hymn for 1863” :-— to save whites. This was Glory to God. (Amen!) ; ker style, 'd heathen institutions | tive. ere was something sad, yet not depressing, : ; 

during the ar nuling of patriotism, command the with- | rebellion is over, the law-makers in Virginia, in all . It was perfectly wonderful. The President had him- have this morning been set aside by the President, about their simple ceremonies, though to the ene- ; ' i 

of the pro- rawal of support, promptly and irrevocably. We} the States which are now called Cunfederate States, | “ Hail to the brightness of Liberty’s morning, self acknowledged that he never would issue any —_ ng he not only the first day of the first month,| mies of the race they would have no doubt afforded ; 

summary of sow know what Mr. Lincoln means, so far as he can| will be those who are constituted such by the local | _ Join all the earth in an anthem of praise ; decree of Emancipation, unless compelled to do so | but of the first year of American Independence !| an excellent opportunity for ridicule; but to me ‘ 

ssaciulrad wail to have ameaning of his own. We know] constitutions, beyond a question—anything to the F preety gaa day pa ag ony dowsing, to secure the salvation of the Government, and he ng 8 no longer national, but sectional, and| their bright eyes and fine physique (if the word is ; 

th shat Mr, Sumner and the whole band of Abolition-| contrary in this or any other proclamation of Presi- | °° ‘ arty Siding both mai na Ft rie had been faithful to that resolution to the very last 3 comes in joyous and glorious, full of hope,| allowable in speaking of a negro) indicated a sup- rea 

fal journal 4s throughout the land mean; and Mr. Lincoln} dent Lineoln. “Hark vw tae canakaae oman of ah ms ay ; , moment. The manner in which he had treated the | though not without doubt. ply of undeveloped resources, whose development, ‘ ey 

emistry are bas been and is, to the extent of his limited ability) Does the Constitution authorize this proclama- | Brighter is burning the flame of devotion, whole subject, as a nation, was plainly saying to THE CONTRABAND CAMP. CP wages — “we, astonish ware their 3 

rchitect apd ind narrow intelligence, their willing instrument} tion? Ask the fanatics who bounded the President | Music fur sweeter the angels employ. God : bs We never will do justice until we are com- One of the sights here, at the metropolis, since! tains es hea 4 ‘ e — — > —— 7 

reser ue iv all the woe that has thus far been brought upon} until they won the game! We like their frankness. | 5 ‘ ah F pelled. _ He was speaking in that manner in order the emancipation question has, like the rod mr Pence ines aeaibehe oh a 4 Yi fe Oe Swe to ve fi 

sae » country, and for all the degradation, all the| They say no! They ridicule and laugh to scorn ry out and shout, all ye children of sorrow, — that their hearts might be led to God as the preser- |. sllowed up allothess, has been th webend| Wenn t shoes on crooked feet,” which prayer, ; 

pacino urocity, all the desolation and ruin which is only too! those who say the Constitution does authorize it! The gloom of your midnight is passing away ; ver of the nation and the giver of liberty. If the 4 Teeth aed G. cesonts, balf.a | eee eee shares the coere, of meng of 1: } 


Bright is the bow which now beams on our morrow, camp at the corner of Twelfth and G. streets, half a 















plpably before us, It is not that the Constitution, 
shich the Abolitionists have for twenty years and 
wore denounced as “ a covenant with death and an 
geement with hell,” is now, at their bidding, de- 
erately violated and defied by the national Exec- 

vesworn to maintain it. It is not that the peo- 
pe bave been made to contribute to the overthrow 


{institutions which from childhood they have re- 
yected and revered, by being taxed presently and 
npectively to an extent hitherto unknown. It 
sjot that five hundred thousand men have been 


lueed to take their places in the ranks of the ar- 
ny, under false pretences of a purpose to uphold the 
ustitation and preserve the Union, and that one 


toudred thousand of them, at least, have poured out 
their life-blood for the consummation of an object 

which they never did give and never could have 
given their approbation. All this would have been 
wiliciently replete with a degree of wrong, dis- 

¢ and horror which admits of no expression. 
But what will the world say of a Proclamation, em- 
wating from the President of the United States, not 


nly indefiance of the fundamental law of the coun- 

: for the upholding of which he ought to have 
teen willing to pour out his own blood, but in de- 
favee of all law, human and Divine, which incites 
¢ black race in vight entire States, and in parts of 
two others, to rise, and with all the barbaric fea- 
tires which must be inseparable from a successful 
“rile Insurrection, to slay and devastate, without 
rrgird to age or sex—without any condition except 
that the homes smouldering in ashes shall be > 


aes of the descendants of men whose fathers 
“azht with our fathers the battles of the Revolu- 
and whose fathers with our fathers formed and 


Moped the Constitution now scoffed and defied ! 
Yes, and one other—that the women and children, 
‘wally violated and slaughtered, shall be white wo- 
mand children! What will the civilized world 
sy When they read these words sent forth by the 
‘resident of the United States, and countersigned 
‘ie Secretary of State 2— - 
; “And by virtue of the power and for the purpose 
a Pama order and declare, that all persons held 
Bates are.» tow designated States and parts of 
te Beeman henceforward shall be free ; and that 
‘Xccotive Government of the United States, in- 
w t& the Military and Naval authorities thereof, 
coe # ee and maintain the freedom of said per- 
tat tach pe And I further declare and mike known, 
bea pe rsons of suitable coudition will be received 
: ‘earmed service of the United States,” &e. 
+ *") 
‘ He tag say, and the bitter thing is, they will 
mass, 4 ‘crime so fearful as that proposed 
oak, cotempated by any nation i 
_ ut the political effect of this atrocious scheme 
bac 8? be deplored and deprecated by all pa- 
‘ : a It will divide the North, and unite the 
“us weakening the Union cav'se and strength- 


i. she rebellion. “That such will inevitably be 
Cet is tl 


toe! he universal Opinion of honest and dis- 

.. rt ‘wends of the Union in the South. 
tee Long ett there is no better authority than 
* Louisville, Ky., 


Journal, which says: 
The : A 
- Stppression of the 


ound 


‘ ‘ rebellion depends upon the 
ok: war tenorth, seconded by the discord of the 
the North oo of emancipation creates discord 
be strength Ae eee in the South ; it augments 
While jg diminish’ mee the spirit of the rebellion, 
Ricit of the cig ee. strength and depresses the 
mt at home, and It enfeebles and demoral- 
throad , endangers and disgraces us 
Here js 
Abltinn pe atcg 
"scheme, 
: bars in itself. e 
— tmmense harm to the eause of the 
bbe hom 
4 td to th 
y hpeals of 
*® be too late fo 


hai aticism ; 
PSone : . 
de to aay rein. financial and political,—is it too 
mh eee reckless march of barbarism, to save 
i and we of our honor as may warrant ts to 
Paks of terre 2 place among the civilized 
earth ?— New Hampshire Patriot. 
‘~ 
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. .* Proclamation for ipati 
be & emancipating ALL the slaves 
te re and parts of States ia ehich majorities 
6 me - ag rebellion, is before the world. 
tacnatrated Ss it been that eminent jurists have 
Said that are the force of a demonstration in 
ten manne President has no authority to free 
. a ee by. constitutional law or by 
beople ner of no avail is it that the majority of 
Mh this i “a the pure abolition programme, of 
tubitter and crowning ; nothing is it that it tends 
Deperate a divide the North, and to unite and 
bet the rears nothing is it that none asked 
Rater patics, and that an array of intellect, 
Rates an — from the West, the Middle 
et a States protested against it. The 
tons of | world. It is the last card—to use 
b inabeei © Oswego Gazette (Republican) —of 
nites he, *s and crazy-headed fanatics whose 
' “vert dene so disastrous.” Its terms fair- 
P* haesand first Proclamation, calling for seventy- 
Re ¢ men; for they in theory substitute the 
ant oy it the place of the lawful war for 
the Constitution. But Law is not 





¥ for the 
* Union 





and because it does not, they throw it to the winds. 
They say, too, the Constitution recognized the right 
of the States to have slavery or not to have it, and 
therefore it is a covenant with hell; and because of 
this, they, to get emancipation, boldly propose to go 
out of the pale of the Constitution, and said so. 
They teach that this instrument is no law to them. 
Theirs is the higher law! Are we not writing the 
precise truth? This is treason, but it is not the low 
cunning of hypocrisy, which, while it overrides the 
supreme law, insults also the public intelligence by 
pretending to observe it. With this set, it is not or- 
ganic law—it is not im roe power, moving sublime- 
ly on in appointed channels—they claim to be guid- 
ed by; but majorities to produce results they go for, 


Fruitiod’s new glories o’ershadow to-day. 

Let people and nations, aroused from their slumber, 
Rejoice in the severance of slavery’s chain, 

While voices and instruments mighty in number, 
Sound praises to him who removed the dark stain. 


Glory to God in the highest be given, ; 
Who hath through the carnage a highway up thrown, 
Where those who like beasts to the market were driven, 
Now walk, and in songs make their gratitude known. 
Hail, then, all hail! to this glorious morning, 

Let Christians rejoice with the myriads released ; 
Let those who have labored midst cursing and seorning, 
Now shout, for the night of oppression hath ceased.” 


The Rev. Mr. Garnet then came forward and 
said that the Committee of the “ Sons of Freedom ” 





let the law of the land be what it may. This is phys- 
ical force. It is the mob! Its type is Robespierre. 

Does the war power authorize this proclamation ? | 
What has been said as to this war power by profound | 
jurists is as conclusive as reason itself. This power | 
simply is, a right to use the physical force of the | 
chief of an army to knock away obstructions in the 
way of successful military operations. It is as wide 
in breadth as the range of his cannon, and is as per- 
manent as the time he oecupies in his operations. 
Washington could lawfully, at Germantown, have 
battered down Chew’s house, as he occupied fields 
and gardens; but after he passed away, did the land, 
or what might remain of the house, garden and field, 
become thence the property of Washington ? or of 
the country ? How ridiculous! Yet the arbitrary 
power that is now, at the instance of radicalism, 
summoned to gratify party, decrees millions of slaves 
to be free forever! Of course, this must mean free 

uite independent of the local law-making power ; 
free in the places where they live !! 

It is, however, beyond the power of one man to 
change the supreme Pe of our country. This will 
stand as the permanent. This law recognizes the 
volume of written and unwritten law, known as the 
State, to which each State, as coéqual, is indebted 
to the comforts of Home. When the rebellion is 
under, this fact must remain. It is above and be- 
yond official reach. For the sake, then, of the great 
Government of the Fathers, for the sake of the hu- 
man race, let there be no other thought than that of 
standing by the constituted authorities as against the 
rebellion. Outside of this is anarchy, Let the pa- 
triotic reflect that, in our system, there is a legal 
way of righting every wrong. Is it asked, must 
things go as they are going on two years more? Let 
it be remembered that December brings a new Con- 
gress; that the voice of the people will continue to 
rise higher and higher for the grand Union of the 
Fathers; and that this public opinion will command 
a return to the Constitution as the only means of 
saving the Republic.—Boston Post. 











We consider this pronunciamento unnecessary, un- 
wise and ill-timed, impracticable, outside of the Con- 
stitution, and full of mischief. Its first effects will 
be more thoroughly to unite and exasperate the 
whites of the South in their resistance to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union than they have ever been 
united heretofore, and to establish over their slaves 
a more rigid surveillance and discipline than ever 
heretofore exercised over them. No signs of dis- 
affection among them will be permitted beyond the 
lines of our armies; or should they, hap-hazard, 
break out into revolts and massacres, after the fash- 


ion of Nat. Turner, in his Southampton slaughter, | 


the desired plea will be furnished for armed Euro- | stricken, and some of them turned up their noses 


n intervention to put an end to what then may 
properly called this inhuman war. President 





Lincoln evidently has some misgivings upon this 
point, or he would not enjoin the slaves concerned 
to “abstain from all violence, unless in necessary 
self-defence.” He seems to realize the danger that, 
in sowing the wind, he may reap the whirlwind. But 
let us hope that this proclamation will prove nothing 
worse than a nullity, and a harmless tub to the abo- 
lition while. It will assuredly do no as a war 
measure while our fleets and armies are held at bay 
around the edges of the rebellion. President Lin- 
coln may issue a new emancipation proclamation 
every day in the week through the winter, but un- 
less, in the meantime, we shal! have expelled Jeff. 


Davis and his government from Virginia, all these | 


emancipation decrees will be in truth as ridiculous as 
the Pope’s “ bull against the comet.”—N. Y. Herald. 





For the most part, it was rded as a farce com- 
ing in after a long tragedy, while a few radical at 
ple seem to have had great faith in it, and were fully 
of the opinion that the rebellion was at an end from 
and after the date of its issue. The President en- 
deavors to whittle the weapon into a shape to suit all 
sorts of people. He declares it to be wholly on 
military grounds, but elsewhere pleads that it is an 
act of justice. He seems quite uncertain whether 
he did it as a great apostle of freedom, or as a great 
soldier. With all respect to him, we are compelled 
to believe that he is neither of these, and we have 
no confidence in the usefulness of the wea he 
wields, or in the justice of the act he has none wth 
On the contrary, we know that in places like Key 
West, where he commands his army to free the slaves 
of loyal men, without compensation or the hope of 
compensation, he has done a great injustice, for 
which there is no excuse. In such places he has ac- 
complished the ruin of white men, and indirectly in- 
jured their Northern creditors and friends.— New 





York Journal of Commerce. 


in this city had appointed him to the distinguished 
honor of presiding over that large meeting, and he 
knew no more appropriate manner of opening the 
proceedings than that of reading the Proclamation 
of President Lincoln, issued on the 1st of January, 
1863--the precious docyment—the Prociamation 
which Lad called them together in such numbers. 
Mr. Garnet then read the President’s Proclamation 
amid enthusiastic applause; and at the close of its 
reading, three rousing cheers were given for Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

Mr. Garnet then asked the assembly to rise to 
their feet, in'solemn honor to Almighty God. Here 
the immense congregation rose. 

Three cheers were given for Abraham Lincoln, 
President ef the United States. 

“ God bless Abraham Lincoln!” [Amen! Amen! 

Three cheers were given for “ Our Native Land. 

Three cheers for the “ Stars and Stripes.” 

Three cheers for the Abolitionists, who had for 
the last thirty years worked upon the mind of the 
nation, ‘These cheers were given respectively with 
hearty good will. 


Mr. Garner then proceeded the circumstances 
under which the President had been brought to issue 
his Proclamation. He said that they had all lived 
in donbt and fear up to the very time that the Proc- 
lamation was issued. They had indulged but little 
faith that the President would, amid the clamorings 
of conservatives from the South, from the West, 
from Kentucky, from the Republican party, from the 
Democratic party—from every direction—redeem 
his promise of September; but with his eyes set on 
the God of Justice, and determined to disenthral an 
injured race and glorify God, ever since President 
Lincoln had occupied the chair of the Chief Magis- 
tracy of our nation, he had been an advancning and 
progressive man. He was the man of our choice 
and hope. He had promised to issue the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, and had fulfilled that prom- 
ise. And now no power could undo what he had 
done. He (Mr. Garnet) could not yet say that we 
were free from slavery, but he could assure them 
that it had lost its power. The old monster dies 
very hard. We are now engaged in its burial, and 
when buried, he would sleep the sleep of death so 
soundly as to be beyond the awakening sounds of 
Gabriel’s great trumpet. He next referred to the 
patriotism of the colored people at the breaking 
out of the rebellion. The colored men of this city 
had gone to the Governor of this State, and offered 
their services as men—not as black men—to fight 
the battles of their native land to preserve the 
Union and Liberty. When the offer became pub- 
lie, the people (the white pecple) were horror- 


till they almost met their foreheads, fearing lest 
white men and black men should fight shoulder to 
shoulder to save the country. And when about to 
organize, the Superintendent (Kennedy) of Police 
sent a e of police to tell them that they must 
not |} any meeting, but must disband. Then 
they said they would wait till they were called for. 
Much as they loved their land, much as their hearts 
burned for liberty, they resolved to wait; and now 
the call had come and they must go, and, if need be, 
be found in front, and so ueath to future gene- 
rations an heirloom in which their children and 
children’s children would remember with pride that 
their fathers were not cowards when their country 
called them to its defence. He then referred to the 
“ military necessity ” character of the Proclamation. 
This war had sent death and desolation into almost 
every family in the Union; trade and commerce had 
been prostrated, and now it had been found out that 
the rebels could not be subdued unless the black 
men were brought in to take a part. Such a con- 
summation was glory enough for one day. There 
was now a chance for them to set aside all excuses— 
never to mind what Jeff. Davis says about hanging. 
There was something Jeff. must do before hanging 
black men—that was to catch them: and both the 
catching and the hanging could be played on both 
sides. Sef must know t the black man, when 
he joins the army, goes into win. He then thanked 
the “ Sons of Freedom” for the honor they had 
conferred upon himin making him President of that 
meeting. 

In closing, he named a long list of heroes and 
martyrs of Liberty, finishing with John Brown, 
which brought the audience to their feet to give 
most rapturous shouts and applause. He then pro- 
ae, three cheers for the City Press—the Evening 

‘ost (cheers), the Times, which had faithfully re- 
corded the advance of liberty, and the New York 





Tribune (immense cheerinz), with its honored head, 
Horace Greeley (tremendous cheering). 


- 


with its goodly burdens and its decorations, and then 


President had, instead of waiting one hundred days, 
issued an edict of constitutional Abolition three 
months ago, the Rebellion would have been crushed 
by this time. But what we had got, thank God, was 
irrevocable, never to be called back, never! never! 
aes meg cheering.) Now the Constitution was 
or them, freemen, not for tyrants. God had made 
Abraham, into whose bosom they would all be 
content to rest their heads in the future, his bell- 
ringer. He had taken him, and shut him up in the 
bell-tower, and he was now ringing out the music of 
freedom for the ages and all mankind. Washington 
heard it; and John Brown, as his soul marches on, 
stops to listen to its tones, and still the President 
keeps pulling at the rope, ringing out the echoes of 
liberty, which surge over the heads of our armies, 
and inspire them with new courage to go on in the 
mortal conflict. God was on our side, and the edict 
would be carried out. He hoped that this present 
Congress would not separate till they had legislated 
free what yet remains of slavery. Just as this pol- 
icy becomes older, it will become more popular, and 
in the end there will be a rivalry for the honors of 
the battle. He said the Observer, the Journal of 
Commerce, and even the Herald (hisses and groans) 
would before long be asserting that they always 
claimed emancipation as the paliey that would lead 
on to victory. 

The Rev. Mr. GARNET here read the news from 
Vicksburg and from Murfreesboro’, announcing the 
victories as the first fruits of God’s blessing under 
the Emancipation regime. The reading of the 
news was received with the most tumultuous ap- 
plause. Three cheers were then given for Rosecrans, 
three for the whole army, and three more for the 
navy. 

Prof. Wrison then addressed the meeting at 
length, intimating that soon, as there would be no 
further use for newspapers, they would see the press 
“’round looking for some new occupation.” 

The meeting was further addressed by Lewis 
TAPPAN, one of the oldest veterans in the Aboli- 
tion movement, who gave a very interesting review 
of that movement from its inception in England to 
the present time. 

Addresses were also made by the Rev. Messrs. 
Dennison and Carve, Joun Peterson, WILLIAM 
We tts Brown, and others. The meeting broke 
up at a very late huur, all leaving the place thorough- 
ly satisfied that it had been foo to be there. 

The meeting was attended by a large number of 
the leading merchants, ministers and lawyers of this 
city, who were scattered all over the audience, 
many of them glad to enjoy even a place to stand. 
—wN. Y. Tribune. 





THANKSGIVING AMONG THE CONTRA- 
BANDS AT WASHINGTON. 


We have just come from a visit to the thousand 
freemen, out at the barracks. Rev. Mr. Channing 
was one of our party, as was also Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, who is here on a visit. Mr. Nichols, 
the Superintendent, had been expecting us, and in- 
sisted on our driving into the yard, around which 
the barracks are built. The negroes were all assem- 
bled within the square, and the moment the carriage 
stopped, Mr. Nichols called out, “ Three cheers for 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe!” They were given 
with a perfect yell, and, the moment she stepped out 
of the carriage, came an impromptu chorus, diversi- 
fied with all sorts of joyous shouts. 

We then went into the dining-hall, a neat board 
building, decorated within with greens and pictures. 
Here, sitting on the platform with Dr. Pierpont, 
Senator Pomeroy and others, we chatted and looked 
about us, until the file of negroes, with their happy 
faces, began to march in. Then a venerable old ne- 

ro, called by his people John the Baptist, made a 
ong and very characteristic prayer, and at the con- 
clusion they sang the “‘ Moses Song,” a negro Mar- 
seillaise, which is forbidden to them down South, but 
which they shouted in triumph now. It represented 
the poor slaves as like the Israelites in Egypt, “ way 
down in the heathen land,”—God as commanding 
their oppressors to let his people go. The air was a 
perfect mirror; one man sang a recitation, then a 
few joined in a part of the chorus, and finally the 
whole body came down with a perfect shout, on the 
“ Let my people go.” Here are some of the verses: 


Oh, go down, Moses, 
Way down into Egypt’s land; 
Tell king Pharaoh 
To let my people go. 
Oh, Pharaoh said he would go cross, 
Let my people go. 
But Pharaoh and his host was lost, 
Let my people go. 
Chorus—Oh, go down, Moses, &c. 


Oh, Moses, stretch your hands across, 
Let my people go. 
And don’t get lost in the wilderness, 
Let my people go. 
Chorus—Oh, go down, Moses, &c. 


You may hinder me here, but you can’t up there, 
Let my people go. 
He sits in the Heaven, and answers prayer, 
Let my people go. 
Chorus—Oh, go down, Moses, &c. 


They had now marched in only to see the table, 


mile north of Willard’s Hotel. Two long rows of 
temporary barracks, with the office of the superin- 
tendent and its out-buildings connectings them at 
one end, with a high board fence at the other, form 
the “ camp,” which is a haven of refuge to those who 
have escaped from their rebel owners, to seek free- 
dom under a government founded by those who 
thought “ that all men are created equal.”. Dr. D. 
B. Nichols, the Superintendent, has received, since 
he took charge of the camp on the 16th of June 
last, 3564 of these contrabands. The men are sent 
at once to the Quartermaster’s department, where 
they are employed as teamsters or mechanics, and 
household employment is found for those women who 
have no young children. But the old, the maimed, 
the mothers and the children, remain at the camp, 
until their relatives or friends can provide them with 
homes, which many have done. 


A LARGE FAMILY. 

Dr. Nichols has now about 600 under his charge ; 
230 of them are children. Their small tenements 
in the barracks reminded me to-day of the “ quar- 
ters” on the plantations of humane masters, as they 
used to look, and kind friends having donated quite 
an amount of serviceable furniture, some of the 
rooms had quite a home Jook. Dr. Nichols has his 
office decked with books and pictures, and one can 
see at a glance that he is admirably qualified for his 
position, and that he judiciously leads his sable visi- 
tors from the shadows of the curse under which the 
have been reared, into the sunshine of freedom. It 
is not easy to make those love to work who have been 
driven to their unremunerated tasks by the over- 
seer’s whip; and now that the slaves are free, the 
great question is to be: “ How can the freedmen 
be made industrious members of society ?” 


THE YEAR OF JUBILEE HAS COME, 


Last night—and a clear, pleasant, delightful night 
it was—Dr. Nichols assembled some three hundred 
of the elder contrabands in the school-room of the 
camp, to celebrate the advent of the year of jubi- 
lee. After the room was full, and all was quiet, 
Mr. Morgan (now of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, but formerly with Mr. Gardner Brewer of 
Boston,) sang an original song of freedom, which 
he had com for the occasion. Dr. Nichols 
then narrated the principal events of the rebellion, 
which were soon to be crowned with the proclama- 
tion, and after giving them some good advice, he 
called on an old gent of the African persuasion to 
te experience, which he did somewhat in these 
words :— 


“ Onst the time was, dat I cried all night. What's 
de matter? What’s de matter? Matter enough. 
De nex mornin my child was to be sold, an she was 
sold, an I neber spec to see her no more till de day 
ob judgment. Now, no more dat! no more dat! 
no more dat! Wid my bands agin my breast I was 
gwine to my work, when de overseer used to whip 
me along. Now, no more dat! no more dat! no 
more dat! When I tink what de Lord ’s done for 
us, an brot us thro’ de trubbles, I feel dat I ought 
go inter his service. We’se free now, bress de 
‘Lord! (Amens! were vociferated all over the 
building.) Dey can’t sell my wife an child any 
more, bress de Lord! (Glory! glory! from the 
audience.) No more dat! no more dat! no more 
dat, now! (Glory!) Presurdund Lincum hav shot 
de gate! Dat’s what de matter!” and there was 
a prolonged response of Amens! 


After several others had spoken, George Payne 
made a few sensible remarks, somewhat in these 
words: “ Friends, don’t you see de han of God in 
dis? Haven't we a right torejoice? You all know 
ou couldn’t have such a meetin’ as dis down in 
ixie! Dat you all knows. I have a right to re- 
joice, an’ so have you, for we shall be free in jus 
about five minutes. Dat’s a fact. I shall rejoice 
dat God has placed Mr. Lincum in de President’s 
chair, an’ dat he wouldn’t let de rebels make peace 
until after dis new year. De Lord has heard de 

ns of de people, and has come down to deliver ! 
rou all knows dat in Dixie, you worked de day 
long, an’ never got no satisfacshun. But here, what 
you make is yourn. I’ve worked six months, an’ what 
I’ve made is mine! Let me tell you, though, don’t 
be too free! De lazy man can’t go to heaven. 
You must be honest, an’ work, an’ show dat you is 
fit to be free, an’ de Lord will bless you an’ Abrum 
Lincum. Amen!” 


THE BOND FREE. 

Just before midnight, Dr. Nichols requested all 
present to kneel, and to silently igvche tie blessing 
of the Almighty. The silence was almost deadly, 
when the clock announced the new year, and Dr. 
Nichols said: ‘Men and women, (for you are this 
day to be declared free, and I can address you as 
men and women,) I wish you a happy new year!” 
An eloquent prayer was then offered by an 
negro, afier which, all rose, and joined in singing 
their version of “ Glory! glory! hallelujah!” shak- 
ing each other by the hand, and indulging in joyous 
demonstrations. They then promenaded the grounds, 
singing hymns, and finally serenaded the Superinten- 
dent, in whose honor a sable improvisatore carolled 
forth an original ode, the chorus of which was, 
* Free forever! Forever free!” 

To-day, the freed have had holiday cheer, 
and toward night Dr. Nichols intends to read the 





our military leaders from devious and intricate by- 
ways to the clear, open highways. 

When another prayed—in a faltering voice—for 
his little family down in Carolina, it evidently touch- 
ed the chord of tenderness in the breast of many 
present, who have perhaps breathed the same prayer 
a thousand times. 

After these ceremonies, lasting about an hour and 
a half, my companion addressed them, exhorting 
them to endeavor to meet the coming change in 
their condition like men and women, to inspire 
themselves with new energy, to be industrious and 
economical, and to cheerfully conform to all the 
rules and regulations that might be for a time nec- 
essary for their government, etc. Such a course 
would tend to encourage their well-wishers, and si- 
lence their detractors. He then sang a Proclama- 
tion song, the negroes joining in the chorus. In ren- 
dering the following verse, it seemed to be a musi- 
cal expression of their determination to follow its 
advice— 

‘* We will strive to learn our duty, 
‘oe ~~ the ht acon ~ 
ou, 80 long oppre: in ndage 
Woven wohy te be free.” f 
And I thought when they sang— 
“ And blessed be Abraham Lincola— 
The Union army, too ; 
May the choicest of earth's blessings 
Their pathway ever strew”— 
that could our amiable President have heard them, 
he would have derived more comfort than he did 
from the empty ceremony, or rather ordeal, through 
which he passed on the day following. After anot! 
er song, in which the negroes joined with earnest- 
ness, we left. 

The quarters consist of several long, low wooden 
buildings, with stoves, which made them compara- 
tively comfortable. There is some considerable 
sickness, mostly small-pox, among them, and I fear 
their color and antecedents are somewhat prejudi- 
cial to the attentions, coequal with other human be- 
ings under similar circumstances, they might other- 
wise receive. Some little attention might, with ad- 
vantage, in a sanitary point of view, be given to the 
subject of ventilation of the buildings. 

trust that soon now they may be permitted to 
gradually, or as opportunity offers, assume a grade 
in society as other classes, when they will neither in- 
terfere nor be interfered with by those who are— 
God only knows on what grounds—opposed to 
them, and given a fair field and no favor, if you 
please, to vindicate their manhood, but time enough 
to throw off the overwhelming incubus to develop- 
ment of intelligence and civilization that the curse 
of slavery has so long oppressed them with. 

There are about five hundred at the camp, mostly 
women, children, and old and infirm men, the able- 
bodied of both sexes being employed by Govern- 
ment as opportunity offers. While we were there, 
word came that seventy more were on their way to 
the camp. Yarr. 


{From the Washington Star, Jan. 2d.] 

About noon yesterday, the contrabands—men, 
women and children—gathered in large numbers in 
front of Superintendent Nichols’s office, at the camp, 
and engaged in a variety of exercises appropriate to 
the day and to their condition. 

They were first taught a musical composition 
called “The Negro Boatman’s Song,” and, with 
that aptitude for learning music by ear liar to 
this people, were able to give the air, and a consid- 
erable portion of the words as well, after a single 
repetition to them. Jt was then sung with great ef- 
fect by those assembled, the volume of voices reach- 
ing many squares from the camp. 

After this an old man struck up in a clear and 

werful voice, “I am a free man now; Jesus Christ 

as made me free!” the company gradually joining 
in, and before the close, the whole assemblage was 
singing in chorus. 
It was quite evident through the exercises of the 
day and night that the negroes regard the condition ~ 
of the Israelites in Egypt as typical of their own 
condition in slavery, and the allusions to Moses, 
Pharaoh, the Egyptian task-masters, and the un- 
happy condition of the captive Israelites, were con- 
tinuous; and any reference to the triumphant es- 
eape of the Israelites across the Red Sea, and the 
destruction of their em | masters, was certain to 
bring out a —— “ Amen !” . 

An old col preacher, who displays many of 
the most marked uliarities of his race, cal ing 
himself “John de Baptis,” and known as such b 
his companions from his habit of always taking his 
text, as he expresses it, from the “ regulations ob de 
2d chapter of Matthew, and in those days came 
John de Baptis,” came forward, and taking his usual 
text, went on to show the necessity of following 
advice, and rebuked bis hearers for being more law- 
less than they were in Dixie. 

A woman then sang a song com for the oc- 
casion, commencing. “ There will be no more task- 
masters,” the others joining in the chorus. 

A Virginia sontelbend spoke of the lamation. 
“T hear the ns of my people, and I will come 
down and deliver them.” “ You know,” said he, 
“& how it was in Dixie, when you worked all day 
without giving satisfaction. I have worked by the 
month for six months since I left Dixie, and the 
money is all my own, and,” he added triumphantly, 





President’s Proc ion to them. PERLEY. 


“Pil soon educate my children. But, brethren,” he 
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; For the Liberator. 

WEW YEAR’S DAY, 1863. 

Birth-day of welcome freedom to the slaves, 
Dawn on their eyes in beauty, calm and bright! 

And rising from the chill Atlantic wave, 
Rejoice, oh sun! shed down thy softest light ! 


Through the long darksome hours impatient sighs 
Arose in the deep silence. ‘‘ When will day, 
The New Year's Day, glad Freedom’s day, arise? 
Oh happiest, best of days! why this delay?” 


Millions of slaves, to Freedom newly born, 
Anxious and eager, waiting to be free, 
Hail thee with raptured hearts, oh glorious morn, 
And lift a freeman’s joyous glance to thee ! 
Many, too, watch across th’ Atlantic waves, 
To hear the joy-bells ring the glad year in ; 
The glorious New Year, that frees the slaves ; 
Frees, too, the masters from earth's deadliest sin. 


Thanks be to Freedom's God, the earth’s great Lord, 
He who from evil brings forth only good ; 

Who makes the wrath of warlike men afford 
Blessings unthought of in their angry mood. 


Yes, our dark brethren, ye no longer bow 

Your freed necks to the yoke that galled the slave : 
Blest with new liberty, employ it now 

As freemen, generous, noble, true and brave. 


So best your thanks and praise will rise to heaven, 
To the Creator of both black and white ; 

So shall ye best employ this glad day, given 
For gratitade, and joy, and pure delight. 


Let no revenge, hatred, or cruelty, 
Mar the rejoicings of this sacred day : 
Forget, forgive the masters’ tyranny, 
And for their evil only good repay. 


So shall ye best obey the Lord’s commands, 
So shall ye prove deserving the great prize 
This blessed day brings to your fettered hands ; 
So show most grateful in your Father's eyes. 
Hastings, Sussex, England. Jane Asusy. 
————_—————- SS 
For the Liberator. 


THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
I 





Oh, saw ye the sun as he purpled the sky? 
As he rose on the morning that SLAvery must die? 
Chorus—Oh, happy New Year! Ob, happy New Year! 
To good Abraham Lincoln a happy New Year! 


II. 

8ixty-three, Sixty-three, Freedom's grand jubilee ! 
From the proud Southern Pharaoh the people go free! 
Chorus—Oh, happy New Year, &c. 


Il. 

He hath thundered His word! He is bathing his sword 
In the blood of Idumea! Oh, praise ye the Lord! 
Chorus—Oh, happy New Year, dc. 


Iv. 
The “high towers fall”—on the mountains they call, 
To be veiled from the wrath of the great Lord of all! 


Chorus—Oh, happy New Year, &c. 


Vv. 
Year of his redeemed, of which prophets have dreamed, 
How resplendently real on our sight thou hast beamed ! 
Chorus—Oh, happy New Year, &c. 


VI. 
As if from their graves, arise the poor slaves, 
While o’er them, ascending, the Star-banner waves. 
Chorus—Oh, happy New Year, &c. 


vil. 
See, there is Jonx Brown, with his rich martyr crown ; 
And Torrey and Lovesoy look radiantly down. 


Chorus—Oh, happy New Year, &c. 


VIL. 
The crisis comes on—soon the battle is won— 
From the temple comes forth the great voice, “ It is done !” 
Chorus—Oh, happy New Year, &c. 


IX. 
First beam of that day, first millennial ray, 
All hail this New Year! we exuitingly say. 


Chorus—Oh, happy New Year, &c. 


X. 

From new ransomed men, from rock, hill and glen, 
Our shout is re-echoed—Awmen and Amen ! 

Chorus—Oh, happy New Year, &c. 


-_>-- 


THE AFRIGAN’S HYMN. 
January Ist, 1863. 
I. 

“ All glory to the Highest ! 

On Earth good will to men”— 
Echoes through every valley, 

Resounds through every glen. 
Hallelujah! We are free ! 
We have no Master, Christ, but Thee. 


Il. 
To-day, the sun of heaven 
Shines on no fettered slave ! 
To-day, the mighty Ocean 
Bears freemen on her wave ! 
Hallelujah! We are free! 
We have no Master, Christ, but Thee. 


Itt. 
Peace, with ten thousand blessings, 
Shall rule with gentle sway ; 
We hail, in grateful homage, 
The Prince of Peace, this day. 
Hallelajah ! We are free ' 
We have no Master, Christ, but Thee. 


IV. 
All glory to Jehovah ! 
Now may his kingdom come ; 
Now may the strife be over ; 
The victory is won! 
Hallelujah! We are free ! 
We have no Master, Christ, but Thee. 


THE SLAVE TO HIS BETROTHED. 


BY HENRIETTA WELLINGTON BOATE. 


What matter though your cheek, Dinah, 
-. Deth wear the sable hue, 
Which God in bis decree, Dinah, 

Hath given to me and you? 


There's music in thy voice, Dinah, 
And more dear it is to me, 

Than the mellow tones the nightingale 
Doth warble in yon tree. 


Your teeth are like the pearl, Dinah, 
And your dark eyes shine as bright 
As the twinkling stars that glisten 
In the sky of Heaven, by night. 


Your heart is fond and warm, Dinah, 
And your love is dear to me 

As the love of the fair browed maiden 
To the heart of the white man, free. 


Yet, I would that thou wert dead, Dinah ! 
*Twould grieve my heart less sore 

Than to part thee to the white man’s lash, 
And never see thee more. 


But thero’s worse than lash and scoff, Dinah, 
And deeper I feel the pain 

That he who mukes thee slave, Dinah, 

Has rent our hearts in twain. 


My eyes o’erflow with tears, Dinah, 
For thy loss and for thy shame, 
That thy children’s children hence, Dinah, 
Shall bear the white man’s name. 
But Pll say farewell to thee, Dinab, 
And I'll lay me down to die ; 
My aching heart will rest, Dinah, 
In the home of God on high. 


But én that golden shore, Dinah, 
Plbwait my spirit’s bride, 

And.one, forevermore, Dinah, 
We'll live, pure, glorified. 


8. L. L. 

















EMANOIPATION DAY IN BOSTON. 


UNION PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION MEETING AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 








A meeting in honcr of President Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was held at Tremont Temple, 
January Ist—forenoon, afternoon and evening—under 
the auspices of the Union Progressive Association. 

The meeting was called to order about half-past 
ten, by Mr. Marx R. DeMorrte, and the exercises 
were opened by a prayer of thanksgiving by Rev. 
Exrisan Grissom, of the Revere street church. The 
following officers of the meeting were then an- 
nounced :— 

President—WILLIAM C. NELL. 

Vice Presidents—C. L. Remond, Robert F. Walleut, Wm. 
Wells Brown, Lewis Hayden, Charles W. Slack, John T. 
Hilton, John J. Smith, Samuel May, Jr., Col. E. F. B. 
Mundrueu, John P, Coburn, Wm. H. Logan, James M. 
Stone, George Teamoh. 

Secretaries—Albert Jackson, George W. Potter, and E. 
M. Bannister. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Taking counsel of their hopes, and having faith in 
the pledge given by the President of the United States 
in his Proclamation of Sept. 22d, the Union Progres- 
sive Association made arrangements for a due observ- 
ance of this day, designated as the time for decreeing 
universal emancipation in all the rebellious States ;— 
a prelude toa still brighter day, when, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, there shall not be found a tyrant 
to wield the lash, nor a slave to wear the chain, 

In the early days of anti-slavery agitation in this 
city, I remember to have heard the eloquent Charles 
C. Burleigh illustrate a point by the following anec- 
dote. Twomen were discussing the keenness of a 
certain warlike instrument, which the owner declared 
would cut a man in pieces without his knowing it. 
The other ridiculed the idea, and challenged the test 
upon his own person. Whereupon the weapon exe- 
cuted its mission, but the skeptic only laughed, ex- 
claiming that he did not feel much of any thing. But, 
said the other, the deed is already done; just shake 
yourself. He did so, and it was his last shake. He 
fell ali to pieces. Symbolical of those who, even at 
this late period, and in view of the Proclamation, 
will not see that the battle-axe of Truth, wielded by 
the champions of Freedom, has already cloven asun- 
der their refuge of lies. 

Happily, a regenerated public sentiment is compel- 
ling the owls and the bats, the wolves and the tigers 
of pro-slavery toslink away to their coverts and dens; 
while the Emancipation policy of John C. Fremont 
and Charles Sumner, (cheers,) accepted and proclaim- 
ed by Abraham Lincoln, is every where, among the 
truly loyal, hailed with joy and thanksgiving, and will 
soon be triumphant over all opposition. 

New Year's Day—proverbially known throughout 
the South as “ Heart-Break Day,” from the trials and 
horrors peculiar to sales and separations of parents 
and children, husbands and wives—by this Proclama- 
tion is henceforth invested with new significance and 
imperishable glory in the calendar of time. 

It is recorded in the history of our country’s inde- 
pendence, that, on the memorable 19th of April, 1775, 
as the patriots, Hancock and Adams, were retiring 
from the field of conflict, the latter exclaimed—‘* O, 
what an ever-glorious morning is this!” considering 
the contest at Lexington as the prelude of events that 
were destined to secure the freedom and independence 
of his country. May we not, in like manner, accept 
the present crisis in our national affairs as a condition 
necessary to secure Liberty and Peace on an endur- 
ing basis? 

President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
and the Opinion of Attorney-General Bates, recog- 
nizing the citizenship of colored Americans, inaugu- 
rate a national era of fair play for the black man. 
What wait we for? Why content ourselves with 
sleeping at the base of the hill, when, by a vigorous 
ascent to its summit, we may obtain entrance to the 
Temple of Freedom, where, under the egis of the 
American Eagle, we shall not enly be safe from the 
spoiler, but may aspire to its noblest privileges and 
its highest honors ? 

It will ever redound to the credit of colored Amer- 
icans that, in despite of all the wrongs and outrages 
so long and so cruelly inflicted upon them, they have 
ever evinced true devotion and bravery in the trial- 
hours of their country—from Crispus Attucks, the 
first martyr of the American Revolution, and others 
through that memorable struggle and the war of 1812, 
both by sea and land, down to the heroes, Tillman and 
Robert Small, in the present Slaveholders’ Rebellion. 
Yes, they have ever proved loyal, and ready to wor- 
ship, or die, if need be, at Freedom’s shrine. The 
amor patria has always burned vividly on the altar of 
their hearts. They love their native land, its hills and 
valleys green; for, O! . 


‘* There 's a magical tie to the land of our home, 
Which the heart cannot break, though the footsteps may 


Be that land where it may, at the line or the pole, 

It still holds the magnet that draws back the soul ; 

*Tis loved by the free man, ’tis loved by the slave, 

’Tis dear to the coward, more dear to the brave. 

Ask of any the spot they like best on the earth, 

And they ‘Il answer with pride, "Tis the land of our birth.” 

[The above is but an abstract of Mr. Nell’s address, 
which was frequently applauded.] 

SPEECH OF REY. DR. KIRK. 

The Chairman called Rey. Dr. Kirk from a seat on 
the floor to the platform. Dr. Kirk was warmly ap- 
plauded. He said that he was sorry the other speak- 
ers were not able to say any thing on the proclama- 
tion, but he should say that in the President’s paper 
of September, there was an actual proclamation of 
freedom, inasmuch as there are States in rebellion to- 
day. The President's words were those of the head 
of a great nation, and the speaker would summon all 
men to support that governmentandthathead. There 
was a proclamation made in the Psalms, centuries 
ago, that must have its way in the earth, and no man 
can stay it, for Christ is King, and not Cotton. This 
proclamation was in the 72d Psalm. 

He wondered how any Christian in the land could 
look with indifference on a day that brought a dawn 
like the millennium to millions of men. This Temple 
should be filled. Let any white man’s child be kid- 
napped, and how gladly would he rejoice over its 
restoration! Indifference on this subject was base in 
an enlightened people, and a reproach to them. 

Dr. Kirk recounted the closing circumstances in 
the written story of Esther and Ahasuerus, in which 
the latter authorized the Jews in a proclamation to 
defend themselves against all their enemies. And 
this was the natural effect of the President’s procla- 
mation. Wickedness should be put down every 
where; God himself authorizes and commands us to 
interfere with evil men. 

Many men sympathized with rebels for fear this 
proclamation would injure them and their families. 
Why did they not rather sympathize with the millions 


| of innocent colored men and their families in the 


South? Why did they not show their tenderness 
towards the loyalists of East Tennessee? Why not 
towards the martyrs of Ball’s Biuff and Bull Run, 
and other fields? Why not toward the orphans and 
widows at the North? Why not toward the holy 
eause of liberty and country ? 

There were those who looked at affairs with a 
gloomy view. But it was a great privilege to take 
part in the sacrifices of this age, which were to have 
so greatan influence. God was purifying us of our 
dross, and the silver would not be removed from the 
fire till God's image should be reflected in it. Dr. 
Kirk closed with condemning the prejudice against 
men on account of their skin. 

SPEECH OF WM. WELLS BROWN. 


Wiriram Weits Brown spoke of the ability of 
the colored man to take his proper position in society 
as acitizen. They are capable of appreciating liber- 


ty and taking care of themselves. He had been a 
slave twenty years, and he believed the slaves as 
well able to care for themselves as any other class of 
laborers. In the South, hundreds of plantations are 
managed entirely by colored men, and all through the 
South there had long been myriad proofs of the abil- 
ity of the slave. 

Mr. Brown’s master moved to St. Louis. One of 
his slaves, Peter, a good mason, was let out a year to 
a white mason, and the white mason failed, and could 
not pay the master the $150 agreed on; a second 
year, he let the slave out toa second man, with the 
same result; the third year, the colored man, Peter, 
hired himself of his master for a year for $175, and 
received a paper to that effect. In afew weeks, Pe- 
ter’s table had luxuries on it—coffee, white bread and 
steaks—his cot had new furniture, he dressed better, 
and finally paid his master $175 for the year, as well 
as saving up $200. 

White people in that vicinity became jealous of the 
slaves having their own time, partly because it created 
discontent among other slaves; but Peter was too 
shrewd, and made an arrangement with a merchant to 
hire him from his master, and in four years he saved 
up money enough to buy himself. 

The 15,000 free colored people of New Orleans are 
taxed for $15,000,000, or an average of $1000 each, 
while the average property of the white citizen is but 
$762 ahead. The National Guard of New Orleans, 
of which Butler was so glad to avail himself, is com- 
posed of aristocratic free colored men, some of whom 
are worth thousands, and several worth several hun- 
dred thousand dollars each. 

The chief opposition to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia was made by masters and 
mistresses, who were supported by the labor of slaves 
whom they hired out, or who paid for their time ; and 
C. A. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, member of Congress, 
and own cousin of the speaker, (Mr. Brown,) used 
that very argument against it. Cousin Charles knew 
that the negroes not only supported themselves, but 
supported masters and mistresses in luxury. Did that 
look as if colored people could not take care of 
themselves ? 

Mr. Brown showed the contrast between the white 
and black population at the South in the matter of 
pauperism and crime. He described the manner in 
which news spread among the slaves. He remem- 
bered, that when a boy, if his mistress’s family wished 
to say any thing they did not want the slaves to hear, 
they would send them out, but he often hid behind 
the curtain and stayed; and at night, when the slaves 
met at their quarters, the story would be discussed, 
and the news go from plantation to plantation like 
lightning. He had seena contraband lately, who told 
him the slaves knew about the issuing of the procla- 
mation before the whites did in his vicinity. 

The slaves would know when the hour of their 


He believed both slaves and masters would have to 
suffer, and he could not take his seat without calling 
attention to the wisdom shown by the slaves in not 
having taken up arms in rebellion against their mas- 
ters; but they knew the folly of this, as at any time 
during the war, this would have been disastrous. It 
was beginning to be found that the slaves could fight, 
and it was even suggested that they could garrison 
forts, and Mr. Douglass said he knew they could do 
both. Although the colored men were not to be con- 
sidered prisoners of war when taken by the Confed- 
erates, yet he was sure the colored men were as ready 
to give their services to the country now as they 
were at the commencement of the war. The speaker 
wished that the colored man should have the same ad- 
vantages as the white man, when he could assure his 
hearers that they would find he would prove a wor- 
thy competitor of his lighter-complexioned brother. 

The speaker then alluded to the change that bad 
taken place in the anti-slavery sentiment in Boston 
in two years, when men appeared with knives and 
pistols to prevent the discussion of slavery in Tre- 
mont Temple. His firm opinion was, that if free dis- 
cussion had been allowed in the Union thirty years 
ago, slavery would have been quietly ended long ago, 
as quictly as it is being done in Russia, and as it 
was done in the West Indies; but the South has all 
the time used the gag law, and never dared allow an 
honest man to look slavery in the face. The speaker 
asserted that the pulpit, the press, and the people had 
been bought by the South, and that the people of the 
North had helped to plunge the South into the hell in 
which she is now writhing. But he would say, that 
the Abolitionists were the only ones who could wash 
their hands of the responsibility, as they had warned 
the people of it, and their warning was not heeded. 
He closed his remarks by asserting that slavery must 
go down, but he was fearful much blood would be 
spilt before this was perfected. 

SPEECH OF REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Rev. James Freeman CrarKe next spoke, and 
read a New Year’s proclamation issued by Gen. Sax- 
ton to the colored people of the Department of South 
Carolina, calling on them to assemble to hear the proc- 
lamation of the President read, and to bring all they 
could induce to come with them. He then said, that 
if the proclamation of President Lincoln did not free 
a single slave, it made the North free. As regarded 
the value of the proclamation, the speaker said it 
mattered not what was said against it, but in his opin- 
ion it would be as effective as the Declaratiun of In- 


dependence, although it might be with the loss of 


much blood. He thought the prospect was exceeding- 
ly bright, but we could not expect the accomplishment 
of all our hopes at once, yet he hoped the time was 
near when slavery would cease in the land. 

During Mr. Clarke’s address, information came 
that the proclamation was coming over the wires, and 





emancipation came. The slaveholders were 
trating them in some places as a precaution, but that 
would make matters worse, if the wrong was still 
continued. Free the slaves once, and place arms in 
their hands, and no slave oligarchy could ever reduce 
them to servitude again. (Applause.! It costs but $19 
a year to clothe and care fora slave ian. Sethim at 
liberty, and he will consume $50 or $75 worth of 
Northern manufactures yearly. The demands of 
three millions of free colored people would give a 
tremendous impetus to Northern manufactures, and 
in the strong arms of 600,000 colored men, the coun- 
try would find added strength and added safety. 


SPEECH OF JOHN C. CLUER. 

Jony C. CLuer was the next speaker, and spoke 
of his labors in behalf of British emancipation in 
early days when he was in his Scotch home, and he 
rejoiced to see this day, full of the grand results of a 
greater movement. He spoke of the abominations 
of slavery, particularly of that feature which enabled 
men to sell their own children on the block. 

This war was almost necessary to show the people 
the true character of slavery; and now they were 
awake to it, they would not pause till the work was 
done, and the struggle between despotic institutions 
and freedom ended for ever. The speaker spoke of 
many meetings in the suffering manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England, full of sympathy for the North in 
this struggle, and of the falsehoods of the London 
Times in reference to that and other matters. The 
masses of England would hail with joy the procla- 
mation of to-day, and hail with ecstacy the hopes of 
the future. 

In closing, Mr. Cluer spoke of the boys of the 21st, 
setting free the slaves in Camden jail, and, showing 
some of the handcuffs brought hither by a Yankee 
soldier, threw them to the platform and trampled on 
them, rejoicing that he was able to do so where two 
years ago the friends of freedom were mobbed. The 
words of a Boston publisher were true, that this great 
contest was not alone for black or white, but for the 
liberties of the world. 

At Mr. Cluer’s proposa!, cheers were given for the 
cause, for Abraham Lincoln, and for the army and 
navy, and then the meeting adjourned, to meet again 
at half past two. 


AFTERNOON SEssION. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. 
Leonard A. Grimes. 

SPEECH OF DR. J. B. SMITH. 

Dr. J. B. Smirn was then introduced, and said he 
did not appear with a prepared speech, and he was 
in hopes to have seen the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent consequent on that of September last. Although 
he had been led to believe in the honesty of Mr. Lin- 
coln, yet none could blame him for being fearful that 
something might occur to prevent the issuing of the 
proclamation of emancipation. But he had faith in 
God, in whose hands he was sure freedom could not 
long be delayed. He knew that the claim made that 
the slaves did not desire their freedom was only made 
by those who knew that they who were valuable to 
their masters were most violently opposed to the in- 
stitution, and that they had entire control of those 
whose sentiments they falsely pretend to represent. 
He thought if the black race had been equal in num- 
bers to the white, slavery would have been abolished 
long ago, perhaps never would have existed. 

The war was not caused by Abolitionists, but was a 
judgment of God for the wickedness of slavery.— 
“The Union as it was and the Constitution as it is” 
was an idle motto. The old Union could never exist 
again, for it would guarantee the fullest protection to 
the slaveholder, which is a crime against God and 
humanity. 

The speaker commented with severity on those who 
signed the petition for the passage of the Crittenden 
Compromise, and insisted that we must either have 
slave labor or free labor, and the advantage of the lat- 
ter would surely carry the day. He wanted to see 
black men enlisted as soldiers, see them placed on an 
equality with the white race, see their manhood recog- 
nized, and with God on our side, and the black man 
fighting for his freedom, there will be no such word as 
fail in this great struggle. 

SPEECH OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

Freperick Doverass was then introduced, and 
was well received. He expressed his pleasure at the 
near prospect of the abolition of slavery, and said that 
some twenty-five years ago he thought slavery was 
near its end, and that it was only necessary for some 
man to fairly and truly set forth the horrors of slave- 
ry to cause the world to abhor it, and thus to abolish 
it, and he took the task on himself; but he found he 
was mistaken in his ideas. Yet he thanked God that 
to-day he saw a bright light, and if he did not see the 
abolition of the curse, he thought he saw the begin- 
ning of the end. We were now suffering, and had 
been for the past two years, from the opposition to the 
freedom of speech and the press, so as to enable the 
truth to prevail against error; and when error has 
taken up the sword to cut down truth, then it becomes 
necessary for truth to fight for the right. We have 
had a period of darkness, but are now having the 
dawn of light, and are met to-day to celebrate it. We 
have all meant weil, but we have made mistakes, and 
are now assembled to put ourselves right. 





the ment was received with loud applause. 

A collection was then taken for the National Freed- 

men, when the meeting adjourned till evening. 
Evenine Session. 

The meeting was called to order at 74 o’clock, and 
Epwarp Atkinson, Esq., of Boston, was introduced 
as the first speaker. He exhibited a specimen of the 
crop of Sea Island cotton cultivated by free labor, 
and said that the gentleman who had had charge of the 
two plantations on which the cotton was raised had 
got enough on hand to pay about $4000 into the treas- 
ury of the United States, if sold at the price the same 


quality last brought, besides paying the expenses of 


raising. There were 600 men, women and children, 
200 of whom were field hands, on these two planta- 
tions, and they had raised, in addition to the cotton, 
sufficient corn and potatoes to keep them a year, with 
a large surplus left. * 

Rev. C. W. Dennison, a chaplain in tie army, next 
spoke of the capacity of the slaves to work, as well as 
their willingness, when they were paid and well treat- 


ed; and further, he said that they were desirous of 


being educated, and not only able, but ready and wil- 
ling to fight. 


The President read the following letter from Gover- 


nor Andrew, which was received with applause :— 


Executive Department, 
Boston, January 1, 1863. } 
Wo. C. Newt, Esq.: 

Dear Six,—I regret that it will be impossible for 
me to preside over the meeting to-night, according to 
your invitation, but I find that I have been unable to 
do so, and have even been compelled to forego the 


pleasure of being present at the Jubilee Concert of 


this afternoon. 


With my hearty sympathy, and the highest hopes of 


a great and happy future for our country, I am, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN A. ANDREW. 

The President then said, that if there was one 
voice which, more than another, it would be a pleas- 
ure to hear on that occasion, it was that of the man 
who, in 1881, declared, “Iam in earnest ; I will not 
equivocate ; I will not retreat a single inch ; and I will 
be heard ’—a voice which, from that day to the pres- 
ent, has been unceasing in its appeal in behalf of the 
slave and against the oppressor—Wiii1am Liorp 
Garrison ; but, for reasons satisfactory to Mr. Garri- 
son, they would be deprived of that great pleasure. 
He also stated that the promise of Wenprevt Patt- 
Lips to make an address had been conditional on the 
reception of the proclamation of emancipation, and as 
this had not been received, Mr. Phillips was not pres- 
ent. 

Jonn S. Rock, Esq., was then introduced, and 
sail—If this day has not brought all the most sanguine 


have hoped for and expected, it has certainly brought | 


good tidings of great joy to millions of suffering 
bondmen, with whom we are all this day happy to re- 
joice. We are indebted to the white man for the ter- 
rible crime of American slavery, which has nearly de- 
stroyed this country. American liberty has always 
been a name without meaning, a shadow without sub- 
stance, a kind of “sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal.” In its name we have sanctioned and upheld 
“the sum of all villanies,” and for which God is now 
scourging us. Some far-seeing men long ago per- 
ceived that this nation was sowing the wind, and 
must inevitably reap the whirlwind. They could not 
remain idle spectators. They saw the danger and 
warned you of it, but your ears were so tightly 
stopped with cotton that you could not or would not 
hear them. Their warnings were disregarded, they 
were called crazy fanatics, infidels, and disturbers of 
the “domestic tranquillity,” and were every where 
insulted and libelled, and often maltreated; but they 
had right on their side; they were not the men to be 
intimidated; they would not equivocate; they did 
not retract a single inch; and they would be heard. 
(Applause.) And to day the whole civilized world 
acknowledges that the Abolitionists have been right, 
and that justice must prevail. When I look about me 
here, and see so many who have been so long identified 
with the Anti-Slavery movement, who by their per- 
sistent labors, self-denial, pecuniary sacrifices, and 
devotion to principle have caused anti-slavery to be 
no longer unpopular, I can thank them from my soul. 
I know the colored man has true friends among the 
white race, that he can well afford to be proud of—the 
opinion of others to the contrary notwithstanding. 
(Applause.) This is a great day, and we have passed 
through a great year in the history of my race in this 
country. In one short year, the gain on the side of 
freedom has been immense. Among the great events, 
we are reminded that the entire national territory has 
been consecrated to freedom ; the national capital has 
been purged of slavery ; it is decided that a colored 

man is a citizen of the United States; a quarter of a 
million of slaves have been liberated by the war; and 

to-day, by the military power vested in the President 

of the United States, he has declared roreVER FREE 

three millions of slaves! (Applause.) Great God! 

what more could we have expected in so short a 

time? This is the day that strikes death to slavery 

and to traitors, and is the day we have labored so ear- 

nestly to hasten and hoped to see arrive. As the old 
maid said, on the eve of her marriage— 





“This is the day I long have sought, 
Aadeneutnng beset toand aaa 





This day, in its results, must change the fortunes of 
many of both races. The question of African slavery 
and of emancipation is to be no longer a matter of 
speculation, but must be studied in its results. The 
black man must, as time and opportunity offer, enter 
upon his duties as a citizen. 

Mr. Rock here made a very able argument to prove 
that the colored man was not wanting in either morals, 
courage, or intelligence, and that he was capable of 
filling every useful position in society. He presented 
many striking facts and historical references to prove 
his position. 

He could not criticise Mr. Lincoln. He was not 
elected as an anti-slavery man, and when we consider 
his education, and the influences with which he has 
been surrounded, and what we said of him when he 
was elected, we must acknowledge that he has ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations. (Applause.) 
His situation has been a trying one, and if he is not 
anti-slavery, he is, I believe, the man destined by 
Providence to unite the friends of free government, 
and to redeem our country from its degradation and 
its shame. (Applause, and three cheers were given 
for Mr. Lincoln, the audience rising to their feet.) 

The entire black race on this continent is to be free. 
Already the day is beginning to dawn. My thanks, 
with five millions of my race, have already ascended 
to the throne of God for this great boon. We thank 
the President for his proclamation ; we thank the Sen- 
ators and Representatives for the Confiscation act ; and 
we thank you and all others who have contributed 
their influence to hasten this day. The world moves ; 
I am encouraged. (Applause.) 

A collection to aid the contrabands was then taken 
up, and during the time there was an address by Rev. 
R. C. Watzrsron, who also read a letter from W11- 
tram Cutten Bryant, of New York. The speaker 
thought the spirit of liberty was pervading the whole 
American people ; and in speaking of an interview 
with Hon. Josiah Quincy, said his heart was gladdened 
at this progressive movement for freedom. 


Miss Anna E. Dickinson, of Philadelphia, favored 
the audience with a few remarks, in which she gave 
an affecting account of her visits among some of the 
army hospitals. She said the contest can have but 
one ending ; no compromise, no conciliation, but either 
the Palmetto or Stars and Stripes from one end of the 
country to the other. She was glad that with the 
new year a blaze of light and liberty had been ushered 
in. Herspeech was warmly applauded. 


Freperick Dovetrass responded to an invitation 
in an eloquent speech, and was followed by Cuar.Les 
W. Stack, Esq., who was introduced as having de- 
voted himself, in the Massachusetts Legislature, to the 
Equal School Rights movement, till it was crowned 
with brilliant success. Mr. Slack encouraged the hope 
of the President’s Emancipation Proclamation, and 
gave some reminiscences of the mob in Boston in 
1835. His mention of Mr. Garrison’s name was re- 
ceived with cheers. While he was speaking, Judge 
Russell arrived with a copy of the Proclamation, which 
was read by Mr. Slack amid the most enthusiastic de- 
monstrations. The scene which here ensyed cannot 
be described. Every one seemed inspired by the oc- 
casion, yielding to the impulse of prayer, which was 
fervently offered by Rev. R. C. Waterston. Collec- 
tions were then taken for the soldier who had rescued 
certain slaves from prison, and for the National Freed- 
men, and the great audience separated, after singing 
Jubilee Hymns and the John Brown Chorus. 


The following letter from Hon. CHARLES Sumner, 
though not received until after the meeting, is inserted 
here, as belonging to the occasion :— 

WasnineorTon, Ist Jan., 1863. 

My Dear S1r,—Owing to the wretched condition 
of the mails between New York and Washington, I 
did not receive your letter of the 27th in season for an 
answer to be used at the proposed meeting. 

I am glad that you celebrated the day. It deserved 
your celebration, your thanksgiving and your prayers. 
On that day, an angel appeared upon the earth. 

Accept my best wishes for your association, and be- 


lieve me, dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, CHARLES SUMNER. 


t@> After the adjournment of the meeting at the 
Temple, late as was the hour of the night, there was 
an impromptu gathering at the church of Rev. Leon- 
ard A. Grimes, in Southac Street. Speeches of thrill- 
ing pathos were made by Judge Russell, who presid- 
ed, Miss Anna E. Dickinson, Frederick Douglass, 
John C. Cluer, and others. The interest was aug- 
mented by Jubilee singing, and shouts of thanksgiv- 
ing for President Lincoln’s Emancipation. No words 
can depict the enthusiasm of the occasion. 

> 


EMANOIPATION MEETING. 


The Ist of January, 1863, the day when the eman- 
cipation of three million American slaves was pro- 
claimed, was celebrated in New Bedford by a religious 
meeting in Liberty Hall, under the auspices of the 
colored clergymen. In the morning, a prayer meeting 
was held, and in the afternoon and evening, the time 
was mostly taken up in speeches, by Rev. J. Gird- 
wood, Daniel Ricketson, Rev. I. H. Coe, Rev. Jacob 
Mitchell, Rev. T. C. Moulton, Rev. William Jackson, 
Dr. George W. Stearns, Rev. William W. Grimes, 
Rev. William McDonald, and Wm. H. Johnson. The 
following resolutions, reported by a committee, were 
unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That, trusting in the arm of Almighty 
God for the fulfilment of our hopes and expectations, 
as the result of the proclamation of our President, 
| Abraham Lincoln, we look forward in faith to the time 
when the hand of the oppressor shall be stayed, and 
universal liberty shall triumph in this land. 
Resolved, That in the proclamation which we doubt 
not ere this has been issued from the hands of our” 
President, and is already being transmitted through 
the length and breadth of the Union, we recognize the 
chief instrument of power in the suppression of the 
rebellion, and the conquest of the enemies of freedom. 
Resolved, That in our rejoicing, we should not for- 
get the great Author of all our blessings, and humbly 
render our devout thanks to Him who sits upon the 
throne of grace, and rules the great universe. 
Resolved, That while we deem the object for 
which we meet this day as a triumph of Christianity, 
we would also remember, with heartfelt gratitude to 
God, the name of William Lloyd Garrison, whose un- 
wearied exertions and self-sacrifices, with those of his 
noble coadjutors, have been chiefly instrumental in 
bringing about the present hopeful crisis in the cause 
of human freedom. 

Wm. H. Johnson, Esgq., Attorney at Law, (colored, 
and once a slave,) in a short but enthusiastic speech, 
appreciative of the labors of Mr. Garrison and his co- 
adjutors, introduced the following resolution :— 
Resolved, That we hail with inexpressible joy 
this glorious period, from which time future histori- 
ans will record the first sound of the jubilee triumph 
for freedom since the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, or the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on 
Plymouth Rock. 

‘ Resolved, That we believe that the time is not far 
distant, predicted in the Seriptures of divine truth, 
when Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands to God; 
when the fundamental principles solong advocated by 
the tried friends of freedom shall have their predom- 
inant influence throughout this entire Republic; when 
all shall join the chorus— 

“Sound the loud timbrel o’ x 

God’s truth is vabhamsite ties soean hes.” 
The exercises of the day were in every part in- 
terspersed with singing, and the meeting was very 
spirited, and may be considered a decided success. 
i a asim orce of American emancipation in 

ew ‘ord will 
nee be remembered as long as the era 
The bells of the neighboring town over the river, 
Fairhaven, rang out their joyful peals at noon; and 
on Monday, the 5th inst., by order of the manicipal 
authorities of New Bedford, the bells of the city were 


rung, and one hundred guns fired 
nts at's : at noon, in honor 











REJOIOING ON THE FIRST OF Jay 
The colored citizens of Leesburg , 
ty, Ohio, met at Oak Grove school-ho 
1863. A. Williams was appointed C} 
Foster, Secretary. 
The Chairman said that this being the 
the President of the United States issy 
mation to emancipate the slaves of aj] States, ; 
lion against the government, we have aa oy Tebe| 
our congratulations in view of that event -—_ 
A hymn was then sung by the congressi 
prayer offered by Rev. A. T. Wood, in Whiet Ns = 
ingly invoked the Throne of Heaven to ry at 
ernment, the President and his Cabinet ps - 
authority; that all things may be hens $ 
ance with the will of the Most High ; that the» 
may soon come when peace will be restored aa 
distracted country ; and that liberty may be pr > en 
to all the inhabitants thereof, Us ntom, 
After some remarks by different Sentlemen ppp 
the following preamble and resolutions eoniinas 
the Secretary, and unanimously adopted -— " 


Highlang Com, 
use, January le 
airman, y 


nd 
ay on Which 
es his Pro. 


all i 
in Avon), 


Whereas, believing that slavery, in all 
a violation of divine law, and the 
man nature ; and that whereve 
it has been the means of destroying the peace ani 
happiness of that race or nation encouraging 9 j,., 
ous a sip, and has brought down the judgments by 
Supreme Being ; Se: 
And whereas, the institution of slavery ha 
in the United States ever since the year 1620, and 
been a great and growing evil ever singe its letindis 
tion, and the cause of a wicked rebellion against the 
government of the United States, to the destructhy 
of thousands of lives ; 

And whereas, in consequence of said rebellion 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States be 
issued his proclamation that on the Ist day of 
1863, emancipation shall take place in all the 
open rebellion against the government: 
Resolved, That we, the colored people of Leesburg 
and vicinity, have assembled this day for the Purp 
of expressing our thanks and congratulations in ref. 
erence to said proclamation. 

Resolved, That we regard this great decree a8 the 
most important, in behalf of the colored race, that hay 
ever been issued in America, and we hope that, en 
this war comes to a close, it will be the means Of free. 
ing every slave on this continent. 

Resolved, That should all this be accomplished, the 
name of Abraham Lincoln will ever be gratefully re. 
membered by the colored race of America: anj the 
Ist of January should be celebrated to our latest po 
terity as the most important event in all our history 

A sumptuous dinner was then served to the - 
gregation, for the preparation of which a vote of thanks 
was returned to the ladies, and the meeting adjourned, 

A. WILLIAMS, President, 

G. Foster, Secretary. ; 
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Lewis’s Normal Institute 
Physical Education, 


No. 20 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
[Incorporated in 1861.] 





dies and gentlemen of enterprise and industry vil 
find in this field health, usefulness, and large profit. The 
emiaent medical nen teach in the departments of Ana 
my, Physiology ard Hygiene. Prof. Leonanp has chap 
of Eiocution ; Dr. Dio Lewis of Practical Gymnastics, ad 
the Movement Cure. The course continues ten weeks 
Tickets $75. Moetriculation $5. Diploma $I). The 
prices are redneed 25 per cent. to Ladies. Two courses 
during this year—the first beginning on the 2d of January, 
and the 2d on the 5th of July. 

For a full circular, address Dr. Dio Lewis, Box 12, Bo 
ton, Mass. 

Dr. Lewis has solved the problem ; he has marked ost 
the way. Many eminent teachers are pursuing it with 
the most excellent results. We recognize the debt dat 
Dr. Lewis ; he has done us teachers and our pupils av 
amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, Pres. of the Amen lt 
stitute of Instruction. 


I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found the true 
entific process for physical development. It was wy priv 
lege to welcome Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival ber, 
and every thing since then has only confirmed my coi- 
dence in his ability to superintend the work.—Re. b. 
Kirk, at the first Commencement of the Institute. 


Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. Lewis # 
one who holds our welfare very near his own; we sill 
turn to him for sympathy and encouragement in our! 
ares, and shall love to bring our successes to bin, s 
belonging more to him than to ourselves.—Miss May, Ve 
edictory at the first Graduating Class. 


I rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal Institute for 
Physical Education has been established in Boston. I r 
joice that it has at its head a gentleman so admirably qu 
ified to give it eminent success. I believe that no indivit 
ual has ever, in this country, given the subject of Phys 
cal Education such an impulse as has Dr. Lewis. He de 
serves the credit of it. 

You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen, 
Institution is famous in every part of the land. There is 
not a live educator in America who is not looking ” * 
what is to be the result of Dr. Lewis's institution ine 
ton. These exercises can be introduced into any sb0 
room with desks. The problem is solved. _ 

I trust, ladies and gentlewen, that this is the om 
mencement of a new era, and that the system taugtt 
by Dr. Lewis will be universally introduced into @ 
schools. — Extract from a speech delivered at the secon : “t 
mencement of “ Lewis's Normal Institute,” by J. D. Philbrek, 
Esq., Superintendent of the Public Schools of Bost 


IMPROVEMENT IN _ 
Champooing and Hair Dyeing, 
“WITHOUT SMUTTING.” 


but thit 





MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTER 


OULD inform the public that she has removed from 
223 Washington Street, to 


No. 31 WINTER STREET, 


where she will attend to all diseases of the Hair. , 
She is sure to cure in nine cases out of ten, as Si? a 
for many years made the hair her study, and is suré 9 
are none to excel her in producing a new growth of bet 
Her Restorative differs from that of any one else, be8 
made from the roots and herbs of the forest. se this 
She Champoos with a bark which does not grow ™ fons 
country, and which is highly beneficial to the hair beis® 
using the Restorative, and will prevent the hair fro 
turning grey. z hae alt 
She also has another for restoring grey hair to 1 _~ 
ral color in nearly all cases. She is not afraid to spe 
her Restoratires in any part of the world, as they fer ne 
in every city in the country. They are also packed am 
customers to take to Europe with them, enough t ~ 
or three years, as they often say they can got nothing 
abroad like them. 
MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTES: 
No. 31 Wiater Street, Bostom 








154 Washington St., 5 doors South of Milk 8 
October 24. 6m tg 





A.J. GROVER, - 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LA™> 
EARLVILLE, La Salle Co., Ill. 
EW™ Expecial attention given to securing and collecting 
Claims for Eastern Merchants. 
August 8. tf. 
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HIS Institution is a pioneer in a new profession. le’ 
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